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channels to divert surplus water from the rivers for storage or lot
Irrigation purposes to parts of the relatively broad valley floors
that are at present arid.

Irrigation works, in the form of side channels to the main
rivers, might also be introduced on a considerable scale in the
valleys of the rivers that traverse Patagonia south of the Chubut;
but for two reasons expenditure in this direction is not likely
to be incurred at present; the lakes in which the rivers take
their rise become larger and more numerous towards the south,
so that the flow of the rivers is fairly even ; and the severity
of the climate prohibits the cultivation of other than hardy
fodder crops, which seem superfluous in a thinly settled area of
fairly abundant natural pastures.

The most promising part of Patagonia appears to be that
of the pre-cordilleran trough and the eastern slopes of the Andes.
From Lake Nahuel Huapi southwards the mountain zone is
forested, first with trees in which A raucaria imbricata is prominent,
and towards the Straits with hardier types such as beeches. So
much of this forest area, however, is inaccessible that no important
timber industry is likely to be established in this part of Argentina.
In fact, the settlers regard the trees as a nuisance, and destroy
them as quickly as possible. The real wealth of the region lies
in its pastures, actual and potential. Meadows are abundant
both in the river valleys and in the sub-alpine uplands in the
neighbourhood of the lakes. Water is to be had in plenty, and
the climate is not too severe. At all events sheltered places
are always to be found on the lower levels during the winter.
Taken as a whole, the sub-andine zone, though somewhat cold
for crops owing to its elevation, is well suited to cattle, and may
become more fully settled with pastoralists with the construc-
tion into it of railways from the eastern ports, if only Southern
Argentina can find sufficient Argentine herdsmen to leave their
natural home on the open plains for enclosed mountain valleys.
The settlement of the valleys in the north-west from San Juan
to Salta is not a parallel case, for it took place before the Argentine
became essentially a man of the plains.

The population of Patagonia and Tierra del Fuego is still
very sparse. There are less than 400,000 people living east of
the Andes in the whole region south of the Rio Colorado, and
of these the greater proportion are settled in the basin of the
Rio Negro and in Chilean Patagonia. Santa Cruz and Argentine
Tierra del Fuego both contain very small numbers indeed, while
in Chubut there are only three widely separated districts that
can claim anything more than an exceedingly thin semi-nomad
pastoral population. These are the Welsh settlement at the